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EXTRACTS FROM OOCKBURN’S REVIEW. 
(Conetuded from page 738.) 

The testimonies given Friends to bear were 

— by the me Spirit bringing forth 
ts fruits in practice, and for the maintenance 
of these “ ye peculiarities,” many 
gave up their liberty, their estates, and even 
-their lives. Itis nataral for those who live 
after the flesh, to deride and persecute those 
who are born after the spirit. ose who turn 
from the ministrations of the spirit, will ever 
be in danger of becoming enticed with the im- 
eges of the fleshly nature, and seek for a rest, 
short of that practical mortification And death 
wato self, which true Christian, born of 
the spirit, must experience. From this simple 
view, we may see the generation of that spirit 
of assumed orthodoxy, which of latter years 
‘has burst out in the society of Friends, threat- 
ening to lead captive the whole heritage. But 
the tender care and merciful compassion of 
Israel’s unslumbering shepherd, has opened a 
way for Friends m this country to remain 
faithful to the law and the testimony of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus; and there is no 
doubt but the oppressed seed in England will, 
in due time, experience enlargement from that 
bondage of assumed control, which for years 
past has been endeavoring to make itself 
strong. : 

The same causes, wnder the same circum- 
stances, will produee the same effects. The 
society of Friends in America, from a small be- 
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ginning have become a numerous people. The 
simplicity, industry, and fregal economy re- 
quisite in new settlements, are in some de 
congenial with the views and habits into which 
the principles of Friends would practically 
lead. Whatever were the trials and privations 
of the Friends who first settled in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, they appear to have prosper- 
ed in the maintenance of their religious prin- 
ciples; in the formation of civil or political 
communities, and in obtaining the means of 
furnishing their deseendants with “ goodly 
heritages.” Many individuals by prudent fore- 
sight, and industrious management, with other 
circumstances concurring, laid a foundation for 
their offspring to realize important stations, 
both in the religious and civil community, which 
they could not otherwise have reached. This 
no doubt is the origin of the wealth of many 
families, whose descendants at present plume 
themselves on their distinction. A review of 
the progress of these first settlers, is gratifying 
to humanity. The practical operation of pious 
and virtuous pripeiples, produced a degree of 
comfort and happiness, perhaps unequalled in 
the history of nations. 

Thomas Clarkson, in his memoirs of the life 
of William Penn,* in adverting to this subject, 
says: “It has been supposed that during the 
seventy years while William Penn’s principles 
prevailed, or the Quakers had the principal 
share in the government, there was no spot on 


*2 Vol. page 371. 
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the globe where, number for number, there 
was 80 much virtue or so much true happiness 
as among the inhabitants of Pennsylvania ;” 
and that “during this period the latter country 
exhibited (setting aside the early dificulties of 
a - colony) a kind of little paradise upon 
earth.’ 


Various circumstances combined to heighten 
the enjoyment of the society of Friends, in 
their first settlement in this country. They 
were delivered from the vexatious persecution 
of their enemies; they felt in a strange land 
the protecting care of a gracious Providence, 
and. by persevering industry, the wilderness 
became fruitful fields around them. They re- 
joiced in hope, and mingled sympathies in 
recollections of the associations of their youth. 
Excluded from the attractions or exhibitions of 
those occurrences, continually arising on the 
surface of redundant society, they sought and 
found an asylum and satisfying enjoyment in 
the exercise of heart-felt devotion, and in the 
promotion of practical righteousness. 

The second and third generation advanced 
in the progress of things, under other trains of 
circumstances. They had not felt the hand of 
oppression: their views were limited to what 
they saw end heard: without much experience 
they ceuld follow in the path opened for them, 
by the faithful labor of their fathers. Having 
never scen any other situation than the scenes 
around them, they were less conscious of the 
value and importance of those advantages 
placed within their reach. The continual in- 
crease of mixdéd foreign population, bringing 
with them their manners’ and customs, soon 
made the new world an epitome of the old. 

The rising youth, prove to imbibe impres- 
sions and views which lead to greatness and 
affluence, are liable to yield, by a gradual 
conformity, to the spirit of this world, which 
fails not to lessen the influence of devotion, 
and diminish the weight of religious obligation. 
A compromise between principle and practice, 
may consist with external observance, but will 
uniformly deaden the feeling, and disqualify 
for religious usefulness. In confirmation of 
this view, we may refer to the experience and 
testimony of John Smith of Marlborough, an 
sged minister, as recorded in John Woolman’s 
Journal, page 173. In the Yearly Meeting of 
ministers and elders, in the year 1764, under 
great exercise of spirit, this valuable Friend 
observed, ‘‘ that he had been a member of the 
society sixty years, and well remembered that in 
those early times, Friends were a plain lowly 
minded people ; and that there was much ten- 
derness and contrition in their meetings. That 
at twenty yeurs from that time, the society in- 
creasing in wealth, and in some degree con- 
forming to the fashions of the world, true 
humility was less apparent, and their meetings 
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in general not so lively and edifying. That at 
the end of forty years, many of them were 
were grown very rich; that wearing of fine 
costly garments and using watches became 
customary with them, their sons and their 
daughters ; and many of the society made a 
specious appearance in the world; which 
marks of outward wealth and greatness appear. 
ed on some in our meetings of ministers and 
elders ; and as these things became more pre- 
valent, so the powerful overshadowings of the 
Holy Ghost were less manifest in the society, 
That there had been a continued increase of 
these ways until now; and that the weakness 
which hath now overspread the society, and 
the barrenness manifest among us, is mattter 
of much sorrow.” At the same time this ven- 
erable Friend expressed a hope or belief “ that 
the Lord would bring back his people from 
these things into which they were thus degen- 
erated, but that his faithful servants must first 
go through great and heavy exercises therein.” 

About this period, a concern appears to have 
been raised in the society, to check the current 
of those cause8 producing deadness and declen- 
sion. To redeem the society from the defile. 
ment of holding slaves, and to guard its mem- 
bers against taking an active part in civil go 
vernment supported by the sword, were objects 
of peculiar concern. This concern ultimatel 
proved in a good degree successful. The difi- 
culty and troubles produced by the reyolation- 
ary war, pressed hard in many instances on the 
society, and purged it of some of its lukewarm 
members, tending to settle others more firmly 
on the immovable foundation, and perhaps in 
some places a revival of primitive simplicity, 
integrity, and feeling was witnessed. ‘* When 
the judgments of the Lord are abroad in the 
earth, the inhabitants thereof learn righteous 
ness.” 

There is no doubt many estimable and piow 
individuals fulfilled the labors of their day in 
the bosom of this society, through all the 
stages of its progress, and there are at the 
present time many who are running their race 
in faith and patience, united in an exercise of 
spirit for the more general prevalence of’ that 
love, charity, moderation, forbearance, and com 
sistent walking, which are the genuine charac 
teristics of the gospel of Christ. 


“Tat which is much wanting in our reli 
gious society, in order for its growth, ia an in- 
dividual travail—a close attention to individual 
duty. We would thus experience much greater 
fitness and qualification for collective service, 
as well as a much firmer individual standing.” 


THe way of truth, increasés in brightness, 
as we walk faithfully in it, in humble submis 
sion to its discoveries, 
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RASH JUDGMENT. 
BY THOS. A’KEMPIS. 


Keep thy eye turned inwardly upon thyself, 
and beware of judging the actions of others. 
In judging others, a man labors to no purpose, 
commonly errs, and easily sins; but in examin- 
ing and judging himself, he is always wisely 
and usefully employed. 

We generally judge of persons and things 
as they either oppose or gratify our private 
views and inclinations; and, blinded by self 
love, are easily led from the judgment of Truth. 
If God alone was the pure object of all our in- 
tentions and desires, we should not be troubled 
when the truth of things happens to be repug- 

* nant to our own sentiments; but now, we are 
continually drawn aside by truth and peace, by 
some partial inclination lurking within, or some 
apparent good or evil rising without. 

Many, indeed, secretly seck themselves in 
every thing they do, and perceive it not. These, 
while the course of things perfectly coincides 
with the sentiments and wishes of their own 
hearts, seem to possess all the blessings of 
peace ; but when their wishes are disappointed 
and their sentiments opposed, they are imme- 
diately disturbed and become wretched. 

From the diversity of inclinations and opin- 
ions tenaciously adhered to, arise dissensions 
among friends and countrymen, nay, even 
among professors of a religious and holy life. 

It is difficult to extirpate that which custom 
has deeply rooted; and no man is willing to be 
carried further than his own inclinations and 
opinions lead him. If, however, thou adherest 
more to thy own reason and thy own will, than 
to the meek obedience of Jesus Christ, as the 
principle of all virtue within thee; thou wilt 
but slowly, if ever, receive the illuminations of 
the Holy Spirit; fur God expects an entire and 
absolute subjection of our wills to his; and that 
the flames of divine love should infinitely tran- 
scend the sublimest heights of human reason. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHRIST WITHIN. 


It is said that “That society, which does 
not often recur to First Principles, will soon go 
to decay,” and believing as | do in the correct 
ness of the sentiment, | am willing to call the 
attention of the members of the Society of 
Friends to the subject, and to ask them, not 
only to often recur to the principles promulga- 
ted by their forefathers, but endeavor experi- 
mentally to know the truth of them for them- 
selves, tor they will ever remain to be funda- 
mental, and of vital importance, to the best in- 
terests of the Society. 

I have been led to make the foregoing re- 
marks from lately perusing an extract from two 
sermons preached ia 1654 a: Allballows, Lom- 
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bard St., London, by John Webster, and con- 
tained in a work entitled “ A History of the 
Rise and Progress of the people called Quakers 
in Ireland, from the year 1653 to 1700, com- 
piled at the request of the National Meeting in 
1751, by Thomas Wright, of Cork,” which ex- 
tract is herewith given virbatim. 

N. Y. 1st mo. 1864. C. 

“Tt is not holding forth the highest profes- 
sion of Christ in the Letter, that makes us free, 
except Christ come into the heart, and makes 
us free indeed—The chief thing that every 
soul is to mind in reading and hearing, is to 
examine whether the same thing be wrought in 
them. Whatever we find in the Letter, if it 
be not made good in us, what are the Words to 
us? We must see how Christ is crucified and 
buried in us, and how he is risen and raised 
from death in us; the chief thing I say is to 
look into our own breasts.—All generally that 
hold forth a profession of Christ, they say ia 
words, that Christ is the Deliverer, but that is 
not the thing; is he a Deliverer to thee, is that 
glorious Messiah promised, and the Deliverer 
with power come into thy soul, hath he exalted 
himself there, hath he made bare his Arm, 
and been a glorious conqueror in thee, hath 
he taken to himself his great power to reign in 
thee, is he King of Kings, and Lord of Lords 
in thee ?—Whatever thou talkest of Christ and 
his Miracles; if thou hast no witness, no evi- 
dence of the truth of them in thine own hea 
what is all that ever he did, and what is all that 
ever he suffered to thee ?—It may be thou may- 
est have a notion and opinion of the things of 
God, and thou hast them by History and by 
Relation or Education, or example in custom, 
or by Tradition, or because most men have re- 
ceived them for truths; but if thou hast no 
evidence of his Mighty Miracles, and Godlike 
power in thy own soul, how canst thou be a 
witness that they are the things that thou hast 
seen and heard /—For all those outward things 
are but shadows and representations, Figures 
and Patterns of the Heavenly things them- 
selves.—T hou mayest have a strong opinion bat 
no experience of them, vis., that Christ hath 
freed and delivered thy soul.—Hast thou really 
seen thyself in captivity, Deaf, Dumb and Blind? 
Oh that men were but to come to this condition, 
to be sensible of their misery,—Oh then what 
mourning, what banging of their Harps upon 
the Willows, and sitting by the rivers of Baby- 
lon, and crying out how shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land ?—Till they have 
Deliverance they cannot but mourn, and who 
can deliver them, but the Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah. To such a soul only Christ is pre- 
cious. Others may talk of him, and make a 
great profession of him, buat they cannot love 
him, till he be Immanuel and Saviour in them. 
Forms and Ordinances cannot be the rest of 
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Christian, because they may be used and lived 
im, and admired and prized, whilst those that 
wee them may be carried away with divers 
lusts. Thus may not one be Dipt and receive 
Water Baptism, and yet bea sorcerer? Was not 
Simon Magus 20? May not one be at breaking 
of bread with Christ, and yet be a Devil? Yes, 
for so was Judas.” 


Some Remarks on the Religious Principles of 
the People called Quakers, as to Wars and 
Fightings, by WILLIAM GROVER. 


It becomes those who profess faith towards 
God, and who, in obedience to what they be- 
lieve to be their religious duty, differ in some 
things from other professors, to be willing, in 
meekness and fear, to render a reason for that 
difference. And as there may be many who 
have not been fully informed of the grounds on 
which the people called Quakers, ever since 
they were a people, have borne a testimony 
against wars and Fightings, it may be accepta- 
ble to some serious inquirers, to know a little 
what those grounds are. 

Ist. They believe that the happiness of 
mankind, in an especial masner, depends upon 
their living in the fear of God; walking in 
obedience to the secret manifestations of Truth 
through that divine principle of light and 
grace given to every mar to profit with ; for- 
saking every thing which this divine principle 


manifests to be evil ; and following after every 


thing which it manifests to be righteous, holy, 
and aeceptable to God our Creator, our benefi- 
eent Preserver, and final Judge. 
2nd. They believe that the Christian reli- 
gion isa religion of universal love ; and that, 
aa the minds of men are, through divine assist- 
ance, gathered into this love, they become 
ualified to fulfil that injunction of Christ 
esus, the author of the Christian religion ; 
*‘ Love your enemies; bless them that curse 
m; do good to them that hate you.” They 
aes that this truly noble and happy state of 
mind is not attainable in our own will and 
time ; but that, as mankind yield to the secret 
influences of that divine principle of light and 
grace in the heart, alluded to, they are favored, 
more and more, to gain an ascendancy over 
self-love, and to witness an enlargement of 
. heart, so as to desire the good of all, and that 
all may be brought to partake of that happiness 
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cord in any shape, either between families, be- 
tween neighbors, or between nations ; but be- 
ing made sensible that the continuance thereof 
interrupts the comfort of mankind, they de 
sire to be preserved from doing any thing to 
keep it alive; and, consequently, to manifest 
by their conduct, that they believe it more 
consistent for the professed followers of Christ 
to take no active part in war; because war 
brings grievous calamity upon the earth, de- 
stroys the lives of our iicocesenn and 
tends to cherish that spirit of animosity and 
confusion which is inconsistent with the gospel 
of peace. “s . 
th. They believe that of the 

Sacred Writings to be wihednnly exmundinn ' 
to those who profess faith in God, and in his 
divine providence and protection: “As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about his people, from hence- 
forth even for ever;” and that the strongest 
bulwark to any nation, is the favor and protee- 
tion of Him, who can save with equal ease ia 
times of great perplexity, as in seasons of less 
outward difficulty. 

5th. They believe that the way to obtain 
this favor and protection, is to walk faithfully 
before Him ; reverently depending upon Him, 
and in all things desiring that his will may be 
the rule and government of our lives. And 
they believe that, fora nation so walking and 
so depending, there is greater safety in this 
trust in the divine arm of power, than in the 
strength of armies; and that it is beautifully 
consistent for those in any nation who are thus 
convinced and thus believing, to endeavor, in 
humility and reverence, to cast their care upon 
Him, desiring to be resigned to every dispen- 
sation of his providence; and that, whatever 
happens, they may be found clear in his sight 
of having contributed to the distress, the un- 
speakable distress and bloodshed of their fel 
low-creatures. 1. 


———_—_——- ~~ > 


SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued from page 743.) 


Self-culture, [am aware, is a topic too ex- 
tensive for a single discourse, and I shall be 
able to present but a few views which seem te 
me most important. “My aim will be, to give 
first the Idea of self-culture, next its Means, 


and then to consider some objections to the 


which results from the favor and blessing of! leading views which I am now to lay before 


Almighty God. 

8rd. They believe, that as this divine love 
has full place in the minds of any people, the 
understandinB becomes enlightened, so as 
clearly to see that all contention is out of the 
Trath, and out of the way of substantial hap- 
piness. And a desire aecompanies these, that 
ne part of their conduct may contribute to dis- 


ou. 

, Before entering on the discussion, let me 
offer one remark. Self-culture is something 
possible. It isnot adream. It has founda- 
tions in our nature. Without this conviction, 
the speaker will but declaim, and the hearer 
lieten without profit. There are two powers of 
the human soul which make self-cultare poasi- 
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ble, the self:searching and the self-forming 
power. We have first the faculty of turn- 
ing the mind on itself; of recalling its past, 
and watching its present operations; of learn- 
ing its various capacities and susceptibilities, 
what it can do and bear, what it can enjoy 
and suffer; and of thus learning in general 
what our nature is, and what it was made for. 
It is worthy of observation, that we are able to 
discern not only what we already are, but what 
we may become, to see in ourselves gems 
and promises of a growth to which no bounds 
can be set, to dart beyond what we have actu- 
ally gained to the idea of Perfection as the end 
of our being. It is by this self-comprehend- 
ing power that we are distinguished from the 
brutes, which give no signs of looking into 
themselves. Without this there would be no 
self-culture, for we should not know the work 
to be done; and one reason why self-cultyge is 
80 little proposed is, that so few penetiate into 
their own nature. To most men, their own 
spirits are shadowy, unreal, compared with 
what is outward. When they happen to cast 
a glance inward, they see there only a dark, 
vague chaos. Théy distinguish perhaps some vio- 
lent passion, which has driven them to injurious 
excess ; but their highest powers hardly attract 
a thought; and thus multitudes live and die 
as truly strangers to themselves, as to countries 
of which they have heard the name, but which 
human foot has never trodden. 

But self-culture is possible, not only because 


' We can enter into and search ourselves. We 


have a still nobler power, that of acting on, 
determining and forming ourselves, This is a 
fearful as well as glorious endowment, for it is 
the ground of human responsibility, We have 
the power not only of tracing our powers, but 
of guiding and impelling them; not only of 
watching our passions, but of controlling them ; 
not only of seeing our faculties grow, but of 
applying to them means and influences to aid 
their growth. We can say or change the cur- 
rent of thought. We can concentrate the in- 
tellect on objects which we wish to compre- 
hend. We can fix our eyes on perfection, and 
make almost everything speed us towards it. 
This is indeed a noble prerogative of our ne- 
ture. Possessing this, it matters little what or 
where we are now, for we can conquer a better 
lot, and even be happier for starting from the 
lowest point. Of all the discoveries which 
men néed to make, the most important, at the 
present moment, is that of the self-forming 
power treasured up in themselves. They little 
suspect its intent, as little as the savage appre- 
hends the energy which the mind is created 
0 exert on the material world. It transcends 
2 Importance all our power over outward na- 
tare. There is more of divinity in it, than in 
the force which impels the outward universe; 


and yet how little do we comprehend it! How 
it slumbers in most men unsuspected, unused } 
This makes self-culture possible, and binds it 
on us as a solemn duty. 

I. I am first to unfold the idea of self-cul- 
ture; and this, in its most general form, may 
easily be seized. To cultivate anything, be it 
a plant, an animal, a mind, is to make it grow. 
Growth, expansion is the end. Nothing ad- 
mits culture but that which has‘a principle of 
life, capable of beitig expanded. He, there- 
fore, who does what he can to unfovld all his 
powers and capacities, especially his nobler 
ones, so as to become a well proportioned, vig- 
orous, excellent, happy being, practices self- 
culture. 

This culture, of course, has various branches 
corresponding to the different capacities of hu- 
man nature; but though various, they are in- 
timately united, and make progress together. 
The soul, which our philosophy divides into 
various capacities, is still one essence, one life; 
and it exerts’ at the same moment, and blends 
in the same act, its various energies of thought, 
feeling, and volition. Accordingly in a wise 
self-culture all the principles of our nature 
grow at once by joint harmonious action, just 
as all parts of the plant are unfolded together. 
When, therefore, you hear of different branches 
of self-improvement, you will not think of them 
as distinct processes going on independently of 
each other, aud requiring each its own sepa- 
rate means. Still a distinct consideration of 
these is needed to a full comprehension of the 
subject, and these I shall proceed to unfold. 

First, self-culture is Moral, a branch of sin- 
gular importance. When a man looks into him- 
self, he discovers two distinct orders or kinds of 
principles which it behooves him especially to 
comprehend. He discovers desires, Pn gerne 
passions which terminate in himself, which 
crave and seek his own interest, gratification, 
distinction ; and he discovers another principle, 
an antagonist to these, which is Impartial, Dis- 
interested, Universal, enjoining on him a re- 
gard to the rights and happiness of other be- 
ings, and laying on him obligations which must 
be discharged, cost what they may, or however 
they may clash with him his particular pleas- 
ure or gain. No man, however narrowed to 
his own interest, however hardened by selfish- 
ness, can deny, that there springs up within 
him a great idea in opposition to interest, the 
idea of Duty, that an inward voice calls him 
more or less distinctly to revere and exercise 
Impartial Justice and Universal Good-will. 
This disinterested principle in human nature 
we call sometimes reason, sometimes conscience, 
sometimes the moral sense or faculty. But, be 
its name what it may, it is a real principle ia 
each of us, and it is the supremest power with- 
in us, to be cultivated above all others, for om 
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its culture the right development of all others 
depends. The passions indeed may be stronger 
than the conscience, may lift up a louder voice; 
but their clamor differs wholly from the tone 
of command in which the conscience speaks. 
They age not clothed with its authority, its 
binding power. In their very triumphs they 
are rebuked by the moral principle, and often 
cower before its still, deep, menacing voice. 
No part of self-knowledge is more important 
than to discern clearly these two great princi- 
ples, the self-seeking and. the disinterested ; 
and the most important part of self-culture is 
to depress the former, and to exalt the latter, 
or to enthrone the sense of duty within. There 
are no limits to the growth of this moral force 
in man, if he will cherish it faithfully. There 
have been men, whom no power in the universe 
could turn frem the Right, by whom death in 

. its most dreaded forms has been less dreaded, 
than transgression of the inward law of univer- 
sal justice and love. 

In the next place, self-culture is religious. 
When we look into ourselves, we discover 
powers which link us with this outward, visible, 
finite, ever-changing world. We have sight 
and other senses to discern, and limbs and va- 
rious faculties to secure and appropriate the 
material creation. And we have, too,a power, 
which cannot stdp at what we see and handle, 
at what exists within the bounds of space and 
timé, which seeks for the Infinite, Uncreated 
Cause, which cannot rest till it ascend to the 
Eternal, All-comprehending Mind. This we 
call the religious principle, and its grandeur 
cannot be exaggerated by human language; for 
it marks out a being destined for higher com- 
munion than with the visible universe. To 
develope this, is eminently to educate ourselves. 
The true idea of God, unfolded clearly and 
livingly within us, and moving us to adore and 
obey him, and to aspire after likeness to him, 
is the noblest growth in human, and I may 
add, in celestial natures. The religious prin- 
ciple, and the moral, are intimately connected, 
and grow together. The former is indeed the 
perfection and highest manifestation of the 
latter. They are both disinterested. It is the 
essence of true religion to recognize and adore 
in God the attributes of Impartial Justice and 
Universal Love, and to hear him command- 
ing us in the conscience to become what we 
adore. , 

(To be continued.) 


FALLACIES ABOUT THE RACE OF HAM. 


There is a current notion floating about in 
the world respecting the race of Ham, which, 
as nearly as it can be stated in a few words, 
runs somewhat as follows :— 

“The race of Ham, one of the three sons of 
Noah, had a curse pronounced upon it from the 


beginning, whereby through all time this par- 
ticular branch of the human family was to be 
kept in an inferior and servile condition—was 
forever to furnish hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the rest of the race.” 

Hence the gratifying conclusion actually 
drawn by some, that we, the favored children 
of Japheth, are only doing the will of God, 
when we use this accursed race according to its 
original destination. , 

We need not stop here to discuss the philos- 
phy or theology of the doctrine, that when God 
issues a curse against an individual or a nation, 
that of itself constitutes a warrant for our 
rushing into abuse on our own private account. 
We need not stop to insinuate,-that those who 
reason in this way are-somewhat more zealous 
and pertinacious to do what they call the will 
of God in this particular line than they are in 
anytping else. 

If'is only needful to say that the whole theo- 
ry is false, and an assumption at the very out- 
set. Nocurse stands recorded in the Bible 
against the race of Ham. The curse in ques- 
tion was pronounced upon Canaan, one of the 
four sons of Ham, whose descendants settled 
in the hill country called after his name, along 


the east end of the Mediterranean Sea. There 


they dwelt for several centuries, and built up a 
corrupt and idolatrous civilization, until they 
were dispossessed of their inheritance by the 
invading hosts of the Jews. By this invasion 
vast numbers of this Canaanitish race perished, 
and those who survived (with the exception of 
the Pheenicians, about whom we will say a 
word more in the sequel) were brought into 
an abject, dependent, and servile condition. 
In the overwhelming ruin by which this race 
was thus visited, the curse pronounced upon 
them would seem to have been adequately ful- 
filled ; and in this opinion doubtless mankind 
would quietly have rested, had it not been that 
vast scheme of human wickedness and cruel- 
ty needed to be bolstered up on every side, and 
especially by supports taken from the Bible. 
This perversion of the passage is the more 


‘noteworthy from the fact, while Ham is the of- 


fender on account of whose conduct the curse is 
pronounced, so that the reader’ is naturally 


looking for some manifestation towards him - © 


personally—his name does not appear. The 
curse, though three times repeated, falls stead- 
ily on Canaan, one of the four sons. And 
there are some most delicate and singular 
touches in this connexion in the few verses of 
the ninth and tenth chapters of Genesis. 
When the three sons of Noah cume forth with 
their father out of the ark, the historian stops 
just to throw in this—“ and Ham was the fa- 
ther of Canaan,” ‘True, so he was, and he 
was the father also of Mizraim, and Cush, and 
Phut. Shem too was the father of five sons, 
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and Japheth of seven; but nothing is said at 
that time about all these, only “ Ham is the fa- 
ther of Canaan.” And so when Ham enters 
upon the scene of his low-lived and irreverent 
wickedness, it is “ Ham the father of Canaan.” 
And what is perhaps still more noticeable, 
when the curse is passed ard the historian in 
the next chapter takes up the genealogy of the 
race after the flood, and shows us the first foun- 
ders of kingdoms and nations, the only in- 
stance in all that long list where he stops to 
_ give us the boundaries of any people is in this 
case of Canaan. “And the border of the 
Canaanites was from Sidon, as thou comest to 
Gerar unto @aza; as thou goest unto Sodom 
and G@morrah, and Admah and Zeboim, even 
unto Lasha.” This particularity in the case of 
the Canaanites, taken in connexion with mod- 
ern theories and notions, is certainly a most sin- 
gular fact. It seems as if God took special 
pains to set the people who were to be cygsed 
apart from the rest, so that there need be no 
doubt who they were, and where they lived. 

But if we take the race of Ham generally, 
we shall find that for two thousand years after 
the flood it constituted by far the most notice- 
able and conspicuous of the three branches. 
For some reason the early developments of civ- 
ilization were almost entirely in this race. 
Egypt and Assyria, by far the grandest empires 
of antiquity, were both of this Hamitic order. 
Mizraim, the son of Ham, is the reputed foun- 
der of the one, and Nimrod, a grandson, of the 
other. So obvious was this fact, at least as re- 
spects Egypt, that it is familiarly called in the 
Scriptures “ the land of Ham.” “ Israel also 
came into Egpt, and Jacob sojourned in the 
land of Ham.” And again, “ He sent Moses 
his servant, and Aaron whom,he had chosen. 
They showed his signs among them, and won- 
ders in the land of Ham.” 

The Phenicians who were of this stock of 
Canaan, occupied a narrow territory along the 
east end of the Mediterranean sea. Their 
chief cities were Tyre and Sidon. They were 
the great merchants of antiquity, and seem to 
have been saved from the destruction which 
came upon the rest of the race, by their more 
vigorous and healthy life on the sea. From 
the Phoenicians, Cadmus brought the alphabet, 
consisting originally of thirteen letters, into 
Greece, and this fact has had very much 
to do with the glory of our modern civilization. 
Solomon could not build his temple according 
to his wishes, without calling in the aid of 
these Pheenicians, and obtaining from them 
materials for the structure, and men of skill to 
prepare and finish them. His league with Hi- 
ram is a model for dignity and courtesy, and 
reveals in the Tyrian king a high culture and 
magnanimity—a freedom from narrow preju- 
dices, such as he had probably derived from 
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his enlarged intercourse with the nations in his 
commercial enterprises. ; 

Carthage, in the north of Africa, was an off- 
shoot from this Phoenician stock, It was plant- 
ed by a Tyrian colony nearly 900 years B. c. 
Virgil in his famous epic has followed the ro- 
mantic fortunes of this Tyrian colony under 
Dido, its queenly leader. Hannibd% who 
stands confessedly as one of the three or four 
greatest military leaders of the world, was’of 
this stock. 

All this outgrowth of civilization, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Phonician, Carthaginian, was of this 
Hamitic order, and‘it was the prominent and 
noticeable civilization of the world almost 
down to the time of Christ. It was not of a 
very high order indeed in a moral point of 
view, and is not in and of itself to be very 
highly praised. But it is such as it was, and 
of a kind natural in the beginning of empire 
in such a world as ours. But it shows the ut- 
ter folly of the sentiment, that the race of 
Ham has always been kept in a mean, abject, 
servile condition.—Family Treasury. 


REFLECTION. 


The Past—where is it? It has fied. 
The Future? It may never come. 
Onr friends departed? With the dead. 
Ourselves? Fast hastening to the tomb. 
What are earth’sjoys? The dews of morn. 
Its honors? Ocean’s wreathing foam. 
Where’s peace? In trials meekly borne. 
And joy? In heaven, the Christian’s home. 


i - 


A STORY OF AN ATOM. 

The atom of charcoal which floated in the 
corrupt atmosphere of the old volcanic ages, 
was absorbed into the leaf of a fern when the, 
valleys became green and luxuriant ; and there, 
in its proper place, it received the sunlight and 
the dew, aiding to fling back to heaven a re- 
flection of heaven’s gold, and at the same time 
to build a tough fibre of the plant. The atom 
was ‘consigned to the tomb when the waters 
submerged the jungled valley. It had lain 
there thousends of years, and a month since 
was brought into the light again embedded in 
a block of coal. It shall be consumed to warm 
our dwellings, cook our food, and to make 
more ruddy and cheerful the earth whereupou 
our children play; it shall combine with a por- 
tion of the invisible atmosphere, ascend up- 
wards as curling wreath to revel in a maz 
dance high-up in the blue ether; shall reac 
the earth again and be entrapped into the em- 
brace of a flower; shall live in velvet beauty 
on the cheek of the apricot; shall.pass into 
the human body, giving enjoyment to the 
palate and health to the blood; shall circulate 
in the delicate tissues of the brain ; and aid, by 
entering into some new combination, in educ- 
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ing the thoughts which are now being uttered 
by the pen. It is but an atom of charcoal; it 
may dwell one moment in a stagnant ditch, and 
the next be flushing on the lip of beauty: it 
_ now be a component of a limestone rock, 
and the next an ingredient in a field of pota- 
toes ; it may slumber a thousand years without 
undergoing a single change, and the next hour 
pass through a thousand; and, after all, it is 
ouly an atom of charcoal, and occupies only its 
own place wherever it may be.—Hibbard’s 












Disp, suddenly, of heart disease, during an attack 
of typhoid fever, on the morning of the 29th of 12th 


month, 1863, Manrenuz H. Barnett, of Spring Val- 
ley, Ohio. | 


——, on the 3d of |st month, 1864, at her residenee 
in Westfield, N. J., Axw T. Lippincott, aged 57 years, 
daughter of Abraham and Abigail Lippincott; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 17th of 10th month, 1863, at Union. 
ville, Centre County, Pa., Cuara E., infant daughter 





of the late Wm. W. and Ellen D. Rich; and at the - 


“ Brambles and Bay Leaves.” 
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since Ist mo. 23d, 1864, 
From Friends and others of West 
Grove Preparative Meeting, 
From Friends of Upper Greenwich 
and Mullica Hill, . - 80.00 
From Friends of Ceeil Co., Md. 40.00 
“ * Little Britain, ““ . 50.00 





















































ss a Darby, “«  . 10.00 
os oe Wilmington, “ 100.00 
* * Oxford, “ 100.00 
Makefield Association, " . 61.00 
New Garden, ° - 84.00 





Private subscriptions, 
1 mo. 27th, 1864. 
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ing of the 25th inst., a lecture was delivered 
by John Bunting. Subject: “ National Great- 
ness.” The lecturer contrasted the province 
of the moral sentiments with that of the intel- 
lectual faculties; showing that in governments 
the predominance of the former, when unen- 
lightened, has produced bigotry, superstition 
and persecution; while the tendency of the 
P latter is to free men from these evils. He gave 
a rapid sketch of a perfect system of govern- 
mé@nt; one in which the moral sentiments and 
the intellectual faculties act harmoniously for 
the good of the whole. The company was 
large, and some of the replies to questions pro- 
posed at the last meeting were interesting, and 
led to some discussion. 
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THE ioterest manifested in the cause of the 


We have frequent information of the forma- 
tion of associations for their relief in different 


ent of the country. 
The Treasurer of the Woman’s Association 


for the Relief of the Freedmen has received 


$37.00 


Frrenps’ Soctat Lyceum.—On the even- 








same place, on the 10th of 12th month, 1863, of 


typhoid fever, Exren D. Ries, aged about thirty-two 
years. 


——, on the 28th of 12th month, 1863, at Millville, 


Columbia County, Pa., Aww Rion, in the 67th year 
of her age. 


——, on the 3d of lst month, 1864, at Millville, 
Columbia County, Pa., of typhoid fever, Hunry, son 
of John G. Rich, aged 23 years. 


——, suddenly at his residence, at New Castle, 21st 
of 11th month, 1863, Lnowagp K. Waexs, aged 57 
yea He was an affectionate husband, a tender 
father, and a kind and sympatbiziog brother. 
Those most nearly connected with him, best knew 
his worth. He was « useful and consistent member 


of Mount Kisco Preparative Meeting and Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, at her residence in Lower Alloways Creek, 
of a short but severe illness, Ex1izaseta Tompson, 
an elder of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, N. J., in 
the 77th year of her age. Thus “like a sheaf fully 
ripe” has been gathered one whose loss will long be 
felt in her immediate neighborhood. Gifted with a 
clear and vigorous mind combined with great energy 
of character, she was a truly valuable member of the 
community and a peculiar blessing to her family 
and friends. Benevolence and charity were the 
crowning virtues of her life. She was ever ready 
to find excuses for the erring, and to give of her 
substance to those who solicited Ler aid. Though 
warmly attached to the principles and members of 
her own religious Society, she was no sectarian, but 
gave the right hand of fellowship to all who loved 
and promoted the cause of righteousnes and truth. 
Through the whole course of her life she sympa- 
thized warmly with the slave and rejoiced at every 
right method for his liberation and improvement, 
fully believing in the language of inspiration, that 
the “fast which the Lord hath chosen is to undo 
the heavy burdens and let the oppressed go free.” 


———_—- wm 


The Executive Committee to promote subscrip- 
tions to Friends’ Educational Association, will meet 
on 6th day morning, 12th inst., at 11 o’clock, at Race 
Street Meeting House. 


Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


——— oe 


The Association of Friends for the Relief of the 
Suffering Poor, (with fuel,) meets this evening, 2nd 
month 6th, at 7} o'clock, at Race St. Meeting House. 


Jos. M. Truman, Jn., Clerk. 
‘ ree 
In the last statement of money received by the 
Treasurer of the “‘Women’s Association of Phila- 
delphia, for the Relief of the Freedman,” Clarksboro 
should read Upper Greenwich and Mullica Hill. 
Friends in that neighborhood have also contributed 


goods to the value of $80.00. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE POISONS. 


Hew often do we see in the advertisements 
of patent medicines “That they contain no 
mercury’; no injurious drugs, but are purely veg- 
etable.” To those persons to whom the thought 
of calomel and blue pills produces images of sal- 
ivation, stiffened limbs and broken constitu- 
tions, this may be some consolation when dis- 
ease and infirmity overtake them ; but to those 
who know that the most virulent and deadly 
poisons are obtained from the vegetable king- 
dom, this assertion does not add much to the 
harmless character of “ purely vegetable” nos- 
trums. The following Sooulgiion of the char- 
acter and properties of some of the poisonous 
plants, may illustrate that a large proportion of 
the remedies used by the “regular faculty” 
are obtained from the vegetable kingdom, and 
are no less dangerous or inimical to life and 
health, when improperly administered, @han 
those of a mineral origin. 

From the root and leaves of the Aconitum 
napellus, or Monkshood, is extracted Aconite, 
‘one of the principal remedies of Homepathic 
practitioners, particularly in all cases of fever, 
and which is also used by Allopathists in the 
preparation of some of the most powerful med- 
icines. 

It is a rank, herbaceous, perennial plant, 
about four feet high, surmounted by a raceme 
of dark blue flowers, much resembling a monk’s 
cowl or hood, and is frequently cultivated in 
our gardens as an ornamental plant. It isa 
native of the forests of France and Germany, 
whence most of the Aconite used in this coun- 
try is imported. It is a very active poison, 
acting upon the brain and nervous system, 
producing frenzy, and is so deadly in its char- 
acter that 1-30th of a grain will cause death. 

Another variety of the same genus, the Aco- 
nitum uncinatum, or Wolfsbane, is a native of 
this country, sometimes cultivated in our gar- 
dens. The stem is about two feet high, 
branched with three or four large purple flow- 
ers near the summit of each branch. 

It possesses the same properties as the 
Monkshood, but in not so eminent a degree. 

There are a number of plants popularly 
known as “ Nightshades,” many of which are 
very poisonous. Prominent among these is the 
Atropa belladonna, or deadly nightshade, 
taking its generic name from Atropa, in Gre- 
cian Mythology one of the Fates, whose office 
it was to cut the threads of human life. It is 
& native of many parts of Europe, growing 
along side of walls and shady places, from three 
to four feet high, bearing | bell-shaped 
flowers, of a lurid, pale purple color, succeeded 
by berries about the size of a small cherry, of 
a glossy black, filled with a purple juice. 

The whole plant is highly poisonous, especi- 
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ally the berries, the effect of which is described 
to be very terrible and distressing, producing 
dimness of vision, loss of power to swallow, ver- 
tigo, delirium like that of intoxication, with 
wild gestures and shouts of laughter, then leth- 
argy and death. As a medicine, the extract 
of the leaves, under the name of Belladonna, 
is principally used as an excellent remedy in 
= affections, whooping-cough, paralysis, 

C. 

Another of the so-called nightshades is of a 
different genus, though of the same order of 
plants. The Salanum nigrum, or black night- 
shade, is a native of this country, often found 
growing about old stumps, rubbish, &c. The 
stem is from one to two feet high, much 
branched, flowers of a dull white, berries round 
and black—very deleterious, producing stupor 
and insensibility. The whole plant has a dark, 
poisonous and repulsive appearance. 

‘The Solanum Dulcimara, commonly called 
Bittersweet, or woody nightshade, is a woody 
climbing plant, six to eight feet high. It is 
not indigenous to this country, but has become 
fully naturalized, and is secn frequently grow- 
ing about houses and yards as an ornamental 
climber. The flowers are small, of a violet 
purple, succeeded by small oval berries, of a 
bright red, which remain on the vine during 
winter, and are very showy. They also are 
poisonous, though not so virilent as the pre- 
ceding species. 

Belonging to the same order of plants is the 
Hydrocyamus Niger, or common Henbane. It 
is a native of Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many, growing abundantly along roadsides and 
waste uncultivated places. It is sometimes 
found in the Eastern and Northern States, 
but is comparatively rare. It is a narcotic 
poison, and medicinally its effests are some- 
what similar to opium, and in some cases pref- 
erable, as it has the same tendency to alleviate 
pain without some of its objectionable features. 
The extract dropped in the eye has the effect 
of much dilating the pupil, and is often used 
by occulists for that purpose in operating upon 
the eye for the removal of cataract. 

The plant is about two feet high, much 
branched with terminal one-sided spikes of 
straw-colored flowers, veined with dark purple. 

The Datura Stramonium, commonly known 
as the Jamestown weed, Jimson weed or Thorn- 
apple, is one of the most powerful narcotics, 
producing, when taken in excessive doses, great 
thirst, vomiting, intoxication, convulsions aad 
death. It possesses valuable medicinal proper- 
ties, and is used with marked effect in cases of 
spasmodic asthma, epilepsy, &c. ; 

Applied externally, the leaves, or an oint- 
ment prepared from them; are considered an 
excellent remedy for burns, tumors, cancerous 
sores, and cutaneous diseases of many kinds. 
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It is supposed to be a native of India or Persia, 
but is now an erratic, wandering plant, com- 
mon to all parts of the civilized world. It was 
first introduced into this country by the Eng- 
lish, with the settlement of Jamestown in Vir- 

nia, whence one of its common names. 

‘hen¢e it followed so steadily in the track of 
civilization, that it received from the Indians 
tha name of the “ white man’s flower.” 


The large seed vessels are well adapted for 


skeletonizing, and are much used for that pur- 
pose for making what are popularly known as 
“ Phantom Boquets.” 

. There are two plants very much resembling 
each other, and possessed of nearly similar 
properties, that are often found in this country, 
both poisonous and both known medicinally as 


Hemlocks, but belonging to different genera; 


the Conium Maculatum, the poison or spotted 
Hemlock, or poison Parsley, and the Cicuta 
Maculatum, commonly known as the Water 
Hemlock, or spotted Cowbane. The former is 
a native of Europe, and was celebrated in an- 
cient times for its powerful narcotic properties, 
producing speedy, but tranquil dissolution. It 
was a potion prepared from this plant that So- 
crates was condemned to drink, when the peo- 
ple of Athens charged him with introducing 
strange gods and corrupting the youth, for 
which the judges appointed by them decided 
he should die. The plant grows from three to 
four feet high, the leaves finely divided, much 
resembling: parsley. The flowers are white, 
growing in umbels, much like those of the wild 
carrot. Itis fully naturalized in this coun- 
try. i 
The Cicuta is found growing along streams 
and in marshy places, distinguished from the Co- 
nium by the casual observer only by the leaves 
being more coarsely divided. The seeds are 
highly aromatic, somewhat like anise seed, and 
for this reason and ‘its general resemblance to 
the Sweet Cicely, the root is sometimes mis- 
taken for the latter, and in nearly all cases 
with fatal results. M. 


Quakertown, 1st mo., 1864. 


MONOSYLLABICS. 


Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 
When want or woe or fear is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore beart, or a strange wild note, 
Sung by some fay or fiend? There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, more depth 
than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will may make the sleek fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and 
shine— 
Light, but no heat—a flash, but not a blaze! 


Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts; 
-It serves of more than fight or storm to tell, 

The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell, 

The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 


For them that far off on their sick beds lie ; 
For them that weep, for them that mourn the 
dead; 
For them that laugh and dance and clap the hand 
To joy’s quick step, as well as grief’s slow tread. 
The sweet plain words we learned at first keep 


time 
And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 
In thought or speech or song, or prose or rhyme. 


By the late J. Addison Alexander.. 


———~+68 


(Selected.) 
“GOING ALONE.” 


With curls in the sunny air tossing, 

With light in the merry blue eyes, 
With laughter so clearly outringing, 

A laugh of delight and surprise ; 

ll friendly assistance disdaining, 

And trusting no strength but its owa— 
The past fears and trials forgotten, 

The baby is “ going alone.” 


What woeful mishaps have preceded 
This day of rejoicing and pride! 
How often the help that he needed 
Has carelessly gone from his side! 
He has fallen while reaching for sunbeams, 
Which, just as he grasped them, have flown, 
And the tears of vexation have followed, 
But now he is “ going alone.” 


And all through his life he will study 
This lesson again and again ; 
He will carelessly lean upon shadows, 
He will fall, and weep over the pain. 
The hand whose fond clasp was the surest 
Will coldly withdraw from his own, 
The sunniest eyes will be clouded, 
And he will be walking alone. 


He will learn what a stern world we live in, 
And he may grow cold like the rest, 

Just keeping a warm sunny welcome 
For those who seem truest and best; 

Yet, chastened and taught by past sorrow, 
And stronger and manlier grown, 

Not trusting Ais ali in their keeping, 
He learns to walk bravely alone. 


And yet not alone, for our Father 
The faltering footsteps will guide 
Through all the dark mazes of earth-life, 
And “over the river’s” deep tide. 
O! here is a Helper unfailing, 
A strength we can perfectly trust, 
When, all human aid unavailing, 
“The dust shall return unto dust.” 


—- ~~ —__—— 


SPONGE. 


The sponge business is largely pursued at 
the Bahama Islands. The exports of this ar- 
ticle amount annually to about $200,000. It 
is almost entirely the growth of the last coor 
years. During that period, the article has al- 
most quadrupled in value, and has been applied 
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to a great variety of new purposes, especially in 
France. 

The sponge is compressed in powerful press- 
es, and sacked like cotton. It is assorted and 
graded, samples being fastened on each pack- 
age to show its fibre. It is fished, or raked, 
or grappled up from the clear sandy bottom, 
at the depth of twenty, forty or sixty feet, and 
often far from theshore. The water is so trans- 
parent that the growing sponge is visible on the 
bottom. 

The sponge is the covering, the habitation 
of the lowest order of animal nature. Indeed 
organization can hardly be detected in the an- 
When first taken from the water, the 
sponge is black, and at once becomes offensive 
to the smell; it will almost cause the flesh it 
touches to blister. The first process is to bury 
it in the sand, where it remains for two or three 
weeks, when the gelatinous animal matter seems 
to be absorbed and destroyed, or eaten by* the 
insects that swarm in the sand. The boatmen 
who obtain it are paid in shares by the owners 
of the boats. 





THE EYE. 


The eye was intended by its Maker to be ed- 
ucated, and to be educated slowly ; but if edu- 
cated fully, its powers are almost boundless. 
It is assuredly then a thing to be profoundly 
regretted, that not one man in a thousand de- 
velops the hidden capacities of his organ of 
vision, either as regards its utilitarian or its 
esthetic applications. The great majority of 
mankind do not and cannot see one fraction of 
what they were intended to see. The proverb 
that “« None are so blind as those that will not 
see” is as true of physical as of moral vision. 
By neglect and carelessness, we have made our- 
selves unable to discern hundreds of things 
which are before us to be seen. Thomas Car- 
lyle has summed this up in the one pregnant 
sentence: “The eye sees what it briogs the 
power to see.” How true this is! The sailor 
on the look-out can see a ship where the lands- 
man sees nothing; the Esquimaux can distin- 
guish a white fox amidst the white‘snow; the 
American backwoodsman will fire a rifle-ball so 
as to strike a nut out of the mouth of a 
squirrel without hurting it ; the red Indian boys 
hold their hands up as marks to each other, 
certain that the unerring arrow will be shot be- 
tween the spread-out fingers; the astronomer 
can see a star in the sky, where to others the 
blue expanse is unbroken; the shepherd can 
distinguish the face of every sheep in his flock ; 
the mosaic-worker can detect distinctions of 
color where others see none; and multitudes 
of additional examples might be given of what 
education does for the eye. 

Now, we may not be called upon to hunt 


white foxes in the snow; or, like William 
Tell, to save our own life and our child’s, by 
splitting with an arrow an apple on its head ; 
or to identify~a stolen sheep by looking in its 
face, and swearing to its portrait; but we must 
do every day many things essential to our wel- 
fare, which we would do a great deal better if 
we had an eye trained as we readily might 
have. For example, it is not every man that 
can hit a nail upon the head, or drive it straight 
in with a hammer. Very few persons can 
draw a straight line, or cut a piece of cloth or 
paper even; still fewer can use a pencil as 
draughtsman ; and fewer still can paint with 
colors. Yet assuredly there is not a calling in 
which an educated eye, nice in distinguishing 
form, color, size, distance and the like, will not 
be of inestimable service. For although it is 
not to be denied, that some eyes can be educa- 
ted to a much greater extent than others, that 
can be no excuse for any one neglecting to 
educate hiseye. The worse it’is, the more it 
needs education; the better it is, the more it 
will.repay it. 

To describe the mode in which the eye 
should be trained is not my purpose: and it 
would be vain to attempt a description of its 
powers when educated to the utmost of its ca- 
pabilities. But let me, before parting with it, 
notice that in all ages, and by all p2 ples, the 
eye appears to have been the most honored of 
the organs of the senses. It has owed this, 
doubtless, largely to its surpassing beauty, and 
to the glory with which it lights up the coun- 
tenance. But it owes its place as queen of 
the senses mainly to the fats, that its empire 
is far wider than those ruled over by its sis- 
ters. The ear is fabled to hear the music of 
the spheres, but, in reality, is limited in space 
to those sounds which the earth and its at- 
mosphere yield, and in time to the passing mo- 
ment. The starry abysses for it are silent; 
and the past and the future are equally dumb. 

The nostril, the tongue, and the hand are 
similarly bounded, perhaps even more 80 ; but 
the eye so triumphs over space, that it trav- 
erses in a moment the boundless ocean which 
stretches beyoud our atmosphere, and takes 
home to itself stars which are millions of miles 
away ; and so far is it from being fatigued by 
its flight, that,as the wise king said: “ It is 
not satisfied with seeing.” Qur only physi- 
cal conception of limitless infinity is derived 
from the longing of the eye to see farther than 
the farthest star. : 

And its empire over time is scarcely less | 
bounded. The future it cannot pierce ; but 
our eyes are never lifted to the midnight Heav- 
ens without being visited by light which left 
the stars from which it comes untold centuries 
ago; and suns which had burned out wons 
before Adam was created, are shown to us as 
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come to think, and see, differently. We mostly 
see according as we have been brought up, and 
I do not at all wonder that many think as they 
do, or even do not see that they are deficient in 
this respect. I know that in a small cottage 
there are- not the conveniences of a larger 
house ; but then, a thrifty housewife will try 
to make up for those deficiencies; and it is 
astonishing, what a great deal a little conéri- 
vance will sometimes effect. 

Where sleeping-rooms, in which we have to 
spend so large a portion of our lives, are small, 
and cannot be well aired, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should not be made more 
close by want of cleanliness. I hope you will 
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whatever our circumstances may be, and 
whether a mansion or a cottage be our lot. 

There are so- many benefits arising out of 
cleanliness, that it would take a long time to 
speak about all of them; but there is one in 
particular that I wish to name, because not 
usually thought of as having much to do with 
it. You will hardly suppose I mean temper ; 
but dirt and disorder have very much to do 
with putting us, and our husbands too, out of 
temper, and making our children careless and 
disobedient ; for if the wife and mother fulfils 
not her duties in these things, how can she ex- 
pect the fulfilment of their duties by her hus- 
band and children? We will suppose the hus- 


not think Iam merely fault-finding. I assure | band come home to his breakfast, in astifling 
you itis not so; but I do want tosee al/ around | room, with the fire only just smouldering, (for 
me as comfortable as they have the means of | lying late in bed is almost sure to belong to 
being, and their cottages like little palaces. If, other negligence,) and every thing in a muddle 
you were expecting to see a specially kind | and confusion; he is of eourse put out, either 
friend from a distance, wha was in a station in}takes his badly-prepared meal sulkily, or 
life you thought rather above yours, why, I am | quarrels with his wife, who is also put out, and 
sure, I do not know one of my neighbors who | he leaves her in ill-humor, almost repenting the 
would not make every thing as tidy as possible, | day that brought them together. In a few 
and like that all about them should look to the ; hours, and before they and the scolded and ne- 
best advantage, and show proof of their good | glected children all meet again, a serious aeci- 
management. Now, bowever proper this may be dent has happened to the poor man, very likely 
when we expect our friends, it is still more our , from his having been irritated at home ; and he 
duty to make things around as comfortable for is brought in a cripple for life. Only imagine 
our husbands and our children, who have a far | what must be the anguish of heart to the peor 
greater claim upon us than any stranger; and’ wife, to reflect that her own deficiencies were 
very greatly does cleanliness tend to in-; the cause, not only of the suffering, but.of the 
crease domestic comfort and happiness. The chief support of the family being changed, per- 
smaller the house, the greater need is there of haps, intoa burden for life. This is a sad pic- 


. 


very frequent cleanings for health’s sake. I tell ture, but net of uncommon occurrence. Qh, let © 


wy servants I do like the smell of fresh-washed | parting words be always such as can only bring 


floors, it is so nice and refreshing; and I am 
sure it is very refreshing for the aged ones, and 
for the children,—and for the husbands, also, 
to have a nice room to sleep in after the day’s 
toils,—to say nothing of the sick and suffering. 
I dare say you all know the proverb, “ Clean- 
liness is next to godliness,”—and you may be 
sure, if there was not much truth in it, it never 
would have become a proverb. Did you ever 
know > good and pious people, either old or 
oung, showing by their life and conduct their 
taess for the pure world above whenever 
death might call them away from this, who 
were dirty and careless in their ways and 
doings, and had every thing around them com- 
fortless? I never have, but quite the contrary. 
Not that cleanliness alone can purify the life, 
but it is in itself a great help to progress; and 
Iam sure a clean and orderly house is one of 
the great moral preservatives to our husbands 
and our children. Oh, wives and mothers, is 


not this a very serious consideration, since it is 
upon us so great a responsibility rests? It is 
we who have to do our best to make our homes 
inviting at the return of our husbands, and 
comfortable and attractive to our children, 


comfort in recalling. 

In early married life, I should hope there ia 
not a wife but would be shocked at the very 
thought of its being possible such a state of 
things could ever belong to her. 
becomes so bad all at once. It is by first of all 
not caring to be quite so particular, and then 
giving way in one thing after another, that 
right desires and feelings cease to influence the 
conduct ; and, by degrees, all sense of propriety, 
and even of decency, becomes lost. This is 
such a very sad and hopeless condition to be in, 
and leads to almest every other evil, that I am 
most anxious to impress upon wives and mo- 
thers the great importance of avoiding the be- 
ginnings of such a downward course. 

In these days so much has been done for the 
welfare of the working-classes in almost every 
way, and so much reading has been brought 
within their reach, that on general subjects it 
seems needless for me to add much; but I 


should like just to say a few words more about’ 


temper, a8 I think less has been written about it 
in connection with cleanliness, than many other 
things. We none of us need to be reminded 
haw cross we feel when anything about us is 


But no one ° 
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dirty and in disorder, which naturally leads to 
our being out of humor with everybody and 
everything,—than which there is nothing more 
contagious; the very children catch the same 
epirit, and are quarrelsome. But if everything 
were cleen and comfortable, however plain and 
homely, it would infuse such a different 
spirit. Father's return would be welcomed by 
all, to the comfortably — though ever so 
frugal and homely meal, and there would be a 
cheerfulness that:would in itself be a blessing, 
and would do far more in sustaining the hard- 
working father, and careful mother, than even 
an abundance of better food with angered 
hearts,—for truly, “ Better is a dinner of herbs 
whereslove is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.”—Prov. xv. 17. 
F (To be continued.) 


“ BURNING OF A CHURCH IN SANTIAGO.” 


An awful calamity occurred in the city of 
Santiago, the capital of the republic of Chili, 
on the evening of the 8th of 12th month last. 

The Church of the Jesuits, in which one of 
the Catholic Festivals was being celebrated, — 
“The Immaculate Conception of the Virgin,” — 
was destroyed by fire, and with it were burned 
or suffocated over 2000 women and children. 
The details are from the Mercurio del Vapir, 
of the 17th ult.—A few minutes before seven, 
and when the religious performante was about 
to conimence, they were still lighting the last 
_ lights in the chancel, when the portable gas in 
the half-moon of canvas and wood, that formed 
the pedestal of a colossal image of the Virgin 
Mary, began to burn one of the extremities of that 
apparatus. Some one rushed on the rising 
flame and succeeded in smothering it, but by 
a fatal rebound the gas, compressed by the 
effort, burst out with redoubled vigor at the 
other extremity of the false half-moon. Imme- 
diately a fierce flame rushed up. The persons 
- who thronged the chancel Siw towards the 
sacristy crying, “water, water,” whilst the 
women, who filled the nave, arose in tumult- 
uous confusion screaming for help. 

The fire spread with wonderful rapidity to 
the reredos of wood and hangings, and thence, 
attracted by the current of air that always cir- 
culates botween the upper boarding and the 
roof, rolled through the church. Ia a few mo- 
ments all over head was a mass of flames. In 
‘the meantime the men had succeeded in escap- 
ing; for in this church the sexes were sepa- 
rated by’an iron grating, and the women had 
fied as far as the middle of the church, in a 
state of the most terrible confusion. But the 
headlong hurry, the fainting, the obstruction 
of the bell-shaped dresses, and the frantic 
eagerness to gain the street, formed an im- 
ee aed barrier before the two doors, which, 

y a culpable impradence, gave access to the 
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free air only towards the open space in front 
and the small court of the west side of the 
church. That obstacle was the barrier of death. 

And now what appeared most horrible was 
that, seeing the salvation of lives within reach 
of our arms, it was impossible to save even one 
of the victims piled one upon another on the 
very threshold. 

Hardly had the noble men who devoted 
themselves to save lives at the -peril of their 
own seized by the arms or the clothes a pros. 
trate form, than the other Women, mad with 
terror from the nearness of the fire, clutched 
the victim about to be saved, and in some cases 
dragged those who came to help them into that 
fiery vortex. 

1t was almost impossible to extricate even 
one from that heap of despairing wretches, and 
undo that ghastly knot. But the fire accom- 
plished that which baffled man, and the pas 
sage into the doomed church was not cleared 
until that impenetrable phalanx of precious, 
beautiful life, was a handful of cinders. 

The public papers of Santiago are very se- 
vere against the infatuated superstition of the 
priests, who when the multitude attempted to 
escape by the door of the sacristy, blocked it 
up, that they might save from destruction the 
furniture, sacred vestments, &c., &c. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


When Martin, Luther threw his cares aside 
from time to time, and played on his flute, and 
jested with his friends, gambolled with his 
children, or gave himself up with delight to 
the songs of birds and all the joyful restora 
tive influences of nature, he thus kept his soul 
sweet, and his powers fresh, so as to renew at 
the fitting time, and ‘finish the work which had 
been given him to do. 

Here we see the true place and office of 
amusements. They are not the business of 
life, but interludes, recreations, refreshments, 
thrown in at intervals to save us from being 
utterly broken down by unceasing and perpet 
ual toil. While we study or labor, while we do 
our part to work or to prepare ourselves for 
work, we have a right, nay, it is our duty, as 
well as our privilege, to give ourselves up from 
time to time, to amusements. 

But when amusements become the chief 
thing, when they take the place of the seriou 
duties which God has imposed on every man 
whom he has created, then they undermine ou 
principles, and impair our faith in whatever is 
noblest in virtue, or most holy in religion. The 
soul which lays upon itself no obligations and 
seeks no higher ends, is lost. Even poetry, 
and music, and art, so beautiful in their place 
as the handmaids of religion, only lead into 
the paths of death when they withdraw from 
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her guidance, and demand for themselves the ITEMS. ‘ 

worship which is due to God alone. A coat. field, the first of its kind, has been found 
“This, too, is the ruinous effect of an edu- in Brazil. It lies partly in Brazil and partly in the 

cation of accomplishm ents. The education of Republic adjoining, and embraces the rivers Jagua- 


ee ro, Candiota and Tigre, the two latter being tribu- 
taste, and the cultivation of feelings, in undue | taries to the former. In some places the coal beds, 


shown in the outcrop over miles of pampoe, are 65 
feet thick. To the north of this coal field there ex- 
ist two smaller beds, one of which was in the pro- 
vince of the Rio Grande du Sol, and was said{to be 
very valuable, and the other in San Catharina. The 
fields were in one line of deposit, from south to 
north, and appear to be oolitic. This is a most va- . 
luable discovery for the Brazilian Government, 
which annually imports 250,000 tons of coal, at 49 
shillings sterling per ton. If the Government opens 
these fields, coal could be supplied for 18s. per ton, 
and dépéts for the supply of steamers could be 
formed.—The Press. 


Tas vaLug of cotton and wool imported from 
foreign countries into New York, during the past 
year, was $21,849,373, being an increase of about 80 
per cent. over the like importations of the previous 
year. A large proportion of this cotton was of en- 
tirely foreign production. 







































mind. An education chiefly romantic, or poet- 
ical, and not balanced by hard, practical life, is 
simply the ruin of the soul.” 

And when such has become the character of 
the community when esthetic tastes have 
greater influence tMan the love of truth, and 
amusements are allowed to stand in the place 
of better things; then, no matter what external 
show of prosperity or refinement there may be, 
the doom of that community is sealed. 

For, in the language of an able historian, 
“Neither in sacred nor profane history,— 
neither in the monarchies of the East, nor the 
free commonwealths of the Western world,— 
neither in Egyptian, Greciati, Roman, Italian, 

inian, or any other chronicles, could an 
exception be found to the law which dooms to 
ruin any people who, abandoning the duties for 
the delights of this transitory state, live only 
in the Frivolities of life, and find only the 
means of a dissolute and emasculate self-indul- 
gence in God’s best gifts to man,—in wealth, 
and leisure, and society, in erudition, and art 
and science, in literature, and philosophy and 
eloquence, in the domestic affections which 
should bless ouf existence, and in the worship 
by which it should be consecrated.”— The Mo- 
ravian. 


Anoiznt Pyramip in Catirornia.—Another of 
those numerous evidences of a civilized antiquity 
in the New World has just turned up, it seems, in- 
the shape of a great stone pyramid, composed of 
courses from eighteen inches to nearly three feet ia 
thickness and five to eight fett in length. It has 
a level top of more than fifty feet square, though it 
is said to be evident from the remains that it was 
once completed. This pyramid differs in some re- 
spects, from the Egyptian pyramid, being more 
slender or pointed, and the outer surface of the 
blocks being cut to an angle that gave the strac- 
ture when new and complete, a smooth or regular 
surface from top to bottom. 





Great InpusraiaL Proaress oF THE FREEDMEN OF 
THE Sga Istanps.—Port Royal, S.C., Jan. 12, 1864. 
This letter goes North in good company. On board 
the Star of the South are packed 3,800 bags of cot- 
ton, in gross weight about 300,000 pounds avoirdu- 
pois. For raisiog this cotton, wages have been 
paid to free black laborers. In its physical aspect, 
it is as white as prime Sea Island long-staple cotton 
can be. Morally considered, it is the purest cargo: 
of its*kind and amount ever shipped from South 
Carolina, for on it is no stain of the “blood aad 
sweat of the African slave.”— Zhe Press. 


CaLumny and detraction are sparks, which 
a you do not blow them, will go out of them- 
ves. ° 





THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 





—————~ 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour an Mrat.—The market is steady with sales 
of choice superfine at $6 25, a $6 50, and 7 25a 7 76 
for extra family. Small sales tothe retailers and 
bakers at $6 25 to 7 75 for good superfine and extra 
brands; and $9 00 @ 10 50 for fancy, as in quality. 
Rye Flour is scarce, and commands $6 50. In Cora 
Meal nothing doing. 


Grain.—There is little demand for Wheat. Sales 
of 9000 bus. red at $1 60 a 1 70 per bushel. White 
at $1 90a 1 95. Rye commands $1 40. Corn= 
holders are asking $1 08 a 1 09 for dry yellow. 
Oats are steady at 87 c., weight. Barley ranges at 
from $1 35 to 1 60 for New York and Canada, and 
at $1 35 a $1 40 for Pennsylvania, 


Sezvs.—Cloverseed ranges from $8 80 to 9 00 per 


64 lbs. Timothy is firm at “$3 $3 75 per busbel. 
Flaxseed is worth $3 25 a 3 60. 


THERMOMETER. 





Mean of the week 46:11. 

Same time last year 39-00 

Mean of the month 32-90. 

Same time last year 37-57. 

Rain and snow water during the month I-75 
inches. 

Rain and snow water during the month 
last year 5°625. 
Homer Eaounvs. 
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M. HBACOC GENERAL FURNISHING 

UNDERTA No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
‘West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on hand a gen- 
qval aggortmentof ready-made Coffins, and every re- 
@aisite for Funerais fernished on the most accommo- 
dating —_ Lead Goffins furnished at the shortest 
dotice. , Half Lots, and Single Graves, io all 
the principal Cemeteries, for sate. 

5th mo. 1666—1 yr. 


4 ARRIAGESOERTIFICATES, VISITING AND 
Wedding Cards written by Txos. W. Moons, 
; enmas, at Crittenden’s Philadelphia Commercial 
@ellege, N. E. cotner Seventh and Chestnut Sts. 
8d mo. lth, 1863—ly. 


R SALE BY THB SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 
sets “Friende’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes im 
each set, newly bound............. 
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A few copies Job Scott’s work, 2 vols....... ~ 3.50 
* Hugh Judge’s Journal......... 0.000 wanceeenenee 70 
Memoirs, Aan Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufus 
1, each...... ees cccccesee eccevece © c00cccees oosee . 2 
Also, Journal of John Comby....+. so... sssese0s 1.50 
. CHARLES & EMMOR COMLY, 





¥ ist mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. Byberry. 














OMER BACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2025 Wood 
H Street, Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- 
*getically presented. 
Unincumbered Read Estate of the value of $15,000 
@s ity for fidelity in making remittances of pro- 
- * ‘erence is made by permission to 
Wiiias P. Wat 1233 Market Street, Philada. 
J. J. Kenewe, 1820 Green Street. - 
Tuomas O. Srpauwan, Attorney, 26N.7th St., “ 
Dr. A. Lanepon Buwyn, 1422 Walnat Street, “ 
Axpusws, Coizy & Taomrson, Attorneys, 37 Wall 
Street, New York. 
a, in New York. 
H. Y. C ) Attorney, 34 Wall St. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—3mos. 


VALUABLE STORE STAND FOR RENT, With 
& commodious dwelling and garden attached, 
gegether with a coal yard, in the village of Tullytown, 
@ucks County, Pa., it is situated about 200 yards 
from the depot of the Philadelphia and Trenton Rail- 
and on the Purnpike eae Bristol to se 
particulars, a to or address the subscriber 
te Penn’s re Palle Township, Morrisville, Bucks 
re @o., Pa. It is agood opportunity for a young man 
ft commence business, as the store could be had 
Separately if desired, and rent moderate. 
; 4 MARK WRIGHT. 
Morrisville P. O., Backs Co., Pa. 
lst mo. 23, 1864. 























































































































RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution, located in a beautiful section of 
ester County, Pennsylvania, three miles south of 
Goatesville, on the P..R. R., wilt commence its spring 
aed summer term on the 29th of Second month next. 
The range of study embraces the branches essential 
to a complete education. The Ancient and Modern 
Languages are taught without extra charge. The 
school is supplied with a fine assortment of Philoso- 
ical, Chemical, and Astronomical apparatus to 
illustrate the lectures upon Natural Sciences, 
TERMS, $60 per session of twenty weeks. Fur- 
ther information eaa be obtained by addressing the 
Principal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jer. 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 
Ist mo. 16, 1864.—2mq. ~ 
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TEPHEN COX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSION 

Merchant, for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 
Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Froit, and 
ell kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. Wharves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 


Wm. Neal, Philadelphia. Peter 

isaac Jeans & Co., « & Biter, « 

— & Oo., Bankers, : a New York. ax 

Geo. Keck, , * Dare, Sproston é Co., Baltimens. 
4m 25 ’63—ly 





Ney & FOULKE, MER(HANT TAYLORS, No. 
561 Arch St., Have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices. 

Particular attention given te making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—By. 


OSTENHOLM’S, BAGSHAW’S, MAPRPS, 
Wragg’s, Rodgers’, Wild’s, and American 
Pocket Knives, a variety of Patterns; for sale at the 
Hardware Store of TRUMAN & SHAW 
No. 835 (Hight thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. _ 
—— ee 
= © 
LOTHES WRINGERS.—THE UNIVERSAL /= # 
Putnam’s (belived to be among the best of { vii!, 
are for sale at it Oo 
TRUMAN & SHA’, .¢. 
No. 835 (Eight Thirty-five) Marketst.,be .  b. 


~ * 












ARPET SWEEPING MACHINES.— / 
the most approved kindware for sale : 


No. 835 (Right Thirty-fi 


EWING MACHINE TWEEZERS, OIL 

Screw Drivers, for sale at 

TRUMAN & SHAW 

No. 835 (Eight thirty-five) Market st. below 
Smo. 3, 1863—Ly. 


OFFEE AND COAL OIL LAMPS. A superior 
article of Coffee at 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Also, Coal Oil Lamps, to burn without chimneys, 
for sale Wholesale and Retail at the Ageacy, No. 128 
North Fourth Street. 


Ist mo. 24, 1864. “SGEORGE CHANDLER. 





RY MARSHALL'S PINE TREE TAR DROPS, 
for the alleviation of Asthma, Brouebitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Tickling of Soreness of the Throat. 
They are quite pl e taste, and very effec- 
ing Cases, convenient 
5 and 25 cents per Box 
era in Medicines generally. 






by the Druggists 
llmo. 28, 1863—+f. 





OR SALE.--At Clarksboro’ Gloucester co., N. J., 

a valuable farm of 80 acres with good build- 

ings, meadow, stream of water, timber, &c., situated 

on the Gloucester and Salem Turnpike, five miles 
below Woodbury. 5 

For particulars enquire of William Haines, “ Ce 

dar Lawn Farm,” near Clarksboro, or of 
THOS. P. MARSHALL, 


Trenton, WN. J. 
llmo. 28, 1863—¢f 
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